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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


Christianity has made martyrdom sublime and 
sorrow triumphant. CHAPIN. 


VACATION 


Back again to school, dears, 
Vacation days are done; 

You've had your share of frolic, 
And lots of play and fun. 

You’ve fished in many a brook, dears, 
And climbed up many a hill; 

Now back again to school, dears, 
To study with a will. 


OVER. 


We all can work the better 
For having holiday, 

For playing ball and tennis 
And riding on the hay. 

The great old book of Nature 
Prepares us plain to see 

How very well worth learning 
All other books may be. 


So back again to school, dears, 
Vacation-time is done ; 
You’ve had a merry recess, 
With lots and lots of fun. 
You've been like colts in pasture, 
Unused to bit and rein; 
Now steady, ready, children, 
It’s time to march and train. 


*Tis only dunces loiter 
When sounds the school-bell’s call; 
So fall in ranks, my boys and girls, 
And troop in, one and all. 
For school is very pleasant 
When, after lots of fun, 
Vacation days are over, 
And real work’s begun. 
Marcarer E. Sanester. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


HIS fair-haired English girl was born in a 
beautiful old Italian city. Her parents, 
wishing to keep in mind the place of her 

birth, gave her the pretty name of Florence. But 
her childhood was passed in England. Her father 
was a country gentleman; and her summers were 
spent in the country, where she had many happy 
hours, rambling over the hills and valleys of her 
father’s estates. 

She had a happy childhood, trying always to 
help every one about her; and she was so unselfish 
and kind that she won every one’s love. She was 
especially gentle and kind to animals, perhaps be- 
eause she knew that they cannot take care of 
themselyes. Stories are told of her carrying nuts 
and dropping them for the squirrels as she walked 
through an avenue of trees. The furry little 
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creatures learned to watch for her, and would run 
down the trunks of the trees to snatch the nuts 
and scamper away with them. She loved to pet 
all animals; and an old horse, too old to work, that 
was kept in a paddock, learned to put its nose in 
her pocket for an apple or bit of bread. 


But the prettiest story is the account of her 
nursing a dog belonging to an old shepherd. Its 
master thought its leg was broken, and he had 
decided that he must kill it to put it out of its 
misery. When Florence met the old man without 
his dog trying to guard his sheep alone, she at 
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once inquired for Cap, and the old shepherd 
told her of his trouble. She hastened to the 
shepherd’s cottage, accompanied by an old friend 
of her father’s, the clergyman of the parish, who 
fortunately had studied medicine in his youth. He 
examined the dog’s injury, and found that the leg 
was badly bruised, but not broken. Florence 
Nightingale, so famous for her work in the Crimea 
in later years, here began her first nursing. She 
made a fire in the stove, so that she could get hot 
water and bathe the wounded leg. As she could 
find no flannel in the house, she took an old skirt 
from a neighbor’s yard where it was hanging to 
dry; and, wringing it out in the warm water, she 
wrapped up the swollen leg tenderly and carefully. 
The next day she returned, bringing two new 
flannel skirts to the poor woman to repay her for 
the old one she had taken. She found the swell- 
ing on the poor dog’s leg was disappearing. He 
recognized her as a.friend, showing much delight 
at seeing her. She cared for him until he was 
quite well and could guard the sheep again for his 
old master. 

We read of her visiting hospitals whenever it 
was possible, and that when she was in Egypt with 
her father, both travelling for pleasure, she 
devoted herself to nursing several sick Arabs, who 
recovered under her care. 

After visiting many hospitals on the continent, 
as well as in England, she decided to spend several 
months in Germany at Kaiserwerth in a deacon- 
esses’ institution; and later she was with the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paulin Paris. At that time no 
lady could fit herself in England for the work that 
Miss Nightingale wished todo, The nation’s grati- 
tude for her faithful and devoted service in the 
Crimea was shown many years later in the most 
practical and wise plan possible. A fund was 
raised for the foundation of the Nightingale Home 
for the training of nurses connected with St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, London. 

Miss Nightingale pleads earnestly in a published 
letter that women should prepare themselves for 
any work they intend to do. This adyice may not 
seem as necessary to the American girl of the 
present day as it was to the English girl half a 
century ago. She says: “Qualify yourself for 
your work as a man does for his work. Don’t 
think you can undertake it otherwise. If you are 
called to man’s work, do not exact a woman’s 
privileges,— the privilege of inaccuracy, of weak- 
ness, ye muddleheads! Submit yourself to the 
rules of business, as men do, by which alone you 
can make God’s business succeed; for he has 
never said that he will give his success and his 
blessing to sketchy and unfinished work.” 

She was so thoroughly fitted for the work of 
her life that, at the time of the great suffering of 
the troops in the Crimea, the English Secretary of 
War, Mr. Herbert, wrote to her: “ There is, so far 
as I know, only one person in England capable of 
organizing and directing such a plan. . [have 
the simple question to put to you: Could you go 
out yourself, and take charge of everything ? 
Your personal qualities, your knowledge, and your 
authority in administrative affairs, all fit you for 
this position.” 

This letter was written Oct: 15, 1854. It 
crossed one from Miss Nightingale, in which she 
offered her services to the government. In a few 
days this letter from the War Office appeared: 
“Miss Nightingale, accompanied by thirty-four 
nurses, will leave this evening. Miss Nightingale, 
who has, I believe, greater practical experience of 
hospital administration and treatment than any 
other lady in this country, has, with a self-devotion 
for which I have no words to express my grati- 
tude, undertaken this noble but arduous work.” 

We realize her faithfulness to those poor suf- 
ferers who most needed her help, from a sentence 


written by one who dispensed soups, jellies, and 
other delicacies to the officers,—“ Miss Nightingale 
only takes care of the men!” She was as devoted 
to the Roman Catholic as to the Protestant. She 
was called “the angel of the Crimea,” for she -was 
by the bedside of every sufferer. One wrote, “ we 
could kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay our heads on 
our pillows again content.” And another burst into 
tears, and said: “I can’t help erying when I see 


them. Only think of Englishwomen coming out 
here to nurse us! It is so homely and comfort- 
able.” 


Miss Nightingale has written from her own ex- 
perience and enthusiasm valuable books on nursing. 
She believes in plenty of sunshine and fresh air 
for both sick and well people; and in her “ Notes 
on Nursing,” published in 1860, she urges us to 
remember the effect in sickness of beautiful ob- 
jects, and brilliancy of color, and adds, “I shall 
never forget the rapture of fever patients over 
a bunch of bright-colored flowers.” 

“Nursing is an art, and, if it is to be made an 
art, requires as exclusive a devotion, as hard a 
preparation, as any painter’s or sculptor’s work; 
for what is the having to do with dead canvas or 
cold marble compared with the having to do with 
the living body, the temple of God's spirit? Nurs- 
ing is one of the fine arts: I had almost said the 
finest of fine arts.” 


A SONG. 


For sowing and reaping, for cold and for heat, 
For sweets of the flowers and gold of the wheat, 
For ships in the harbors, for sails on the sea, 

O Father in heaven, our songs rise to thee. 


For parents who care for us day after day, 

For sisters and brothers, for work and for play, 
For dear little babies, so helpless and fair, - 

O Father, we send thee our praise and our prayer. 


For teachers who guide us so patiently on, 

For frolics with mates when our lessons are done, 
For shelter and clothing, for every day’s food, 

We bless thee, our Father, the Giver of good. 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 

For joy in the land from the east to the west, 

For the dear starry flag, with its red, white, and 
blue, BO 

We thank thee from hearts that are honest and 
true. 


For waking and sleéping, for blessings to be, 

We children would offer our praises to thee; 

For God is our Father, and bends from above 

To keep the round world in the smile of his love. 


Marcarer E. Sanesrmr. 
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TWO YOUNG BEAR-HUNTERS IN THE 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY EDWARD: A. 


66 BEAR, a bear!” 

A * Where?” 

“Here! Don’t you see?” 

Mark Sibley pointed at tracks in the soft earth 
behind the barn. 

“When do you think he came, Mark?” 

“Last night, Af.” 

Yes, an awkward, clumsy, dark object had 
prowled back of the barn. 

“He must have been hungry,” said Alfred Hun- 
toon, “to come so near any house.” 

“Of course he was. Let’s see how the sheep- 
pen is.” 

“Oh, was he after that, Mark?” 

“1 don’t doubt it.” 

The two boys walked about the sheep-pen, and. 


RAND. 


Mark proceeded to count carefully the timid creat- 
ures huddling in the sunniest corner of the pen. 

“One, two, three,” began Mark, and ended with 
“fifteen! Allright! We did not get a fat mouth- 
ful, as he anticipated.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Going to shoot him, Af, if IT can.” 

“Tl go, too. ll finish him for ye, Mark.” 

Mark was resolute, but modest; and his answer 
showed it. Af’s answer declared his boastful 
nature. 

The two boys in their motives for bear-hunting 
were very different. 

Af had no definite aim beyond an indefinite one 
of fun and glory. That characterized him in 
many things he did. He boasted that he was going 
to the city to try his chance in life there. Why 
he could not readily have told; but he had thought 
of the city as a mass of shining glass windows and 
bustling streets and concerts and fairs, and that 
was enough to decide him to go there. Every 
morning he would lie in bed and dream of it till 
after breakfast. 

“Homespun!” exclaimed Alfred Huntoon, look- 
ing one day at Mark. 

This Mark, careful, quiet, industrious, was up 
early, helping about the home at breakfast-time, 
and, as he went from duty to duty, saying, “ Not 
much fun about house-choring and farm-work, but I 
shall stick here and attend to duty till called away.” 

“Fun and glory” were Af’s two ideas as he 
thought of bear-hunting. “Ill be the one to 
shoot that bear.” 

Mark in his quiet way said: “That bear must be 
killed because he kills the sheep when he has a 
chance. He frightens, too, the school-children. 
There is no telling what the beast may do if he is 
let alone to do as he pleases.” 

The next day the weather changed. The wind 
blew out of a cold, stormy quarter. Autumn be- 
came winter at once. The clouds gathered, and 
the snow began to fall. How many soft white 
rugs the storm laid along the valleys and upon the 
hill-slopes! : 

When the storm-curtain was rolled back from 
the sky and the sun shone out again, the boys 
started off, taking along their-guns. Af was full 
of boast and swagger, looking down on the hunt- 
ing ability of “ homespun Mark.” 

“Now don’t you worry, Mark! T’ll fix that 
bear. Tl riddle him. First shot will go.” 

He quickly changed his subject when he saw a 
homely-seeming man toiling along the road. 

“Who is that?” he asked. 

“Oh, that.is Thurlow. He owns what we call 
the big saw-mill, you know ” — 

“Oh, old Thurlow!” 

“T don’t know as he is old. He has a good busi- 
ness head. He can see through people and see 
into a chance for a bargain.” 

“ He wouldn’t be the chap for the city.” 

“JT dare say he wouldn’t be; but he is a success 
where he is, and that is enough. Good-morning, 
Mr. Thurlow,” cried Mark, touching his éap. 

John Thurlow nodded back a salute, his bright, 
sagacious eyes twinkling pleasantly. 

“You touch your hat to that man?” said Af, in 
a low tone. 

“Why not? He is much older than we, and 
I think he is a great success. Don’t you touch 
your hat to such people?” 

“T touch my hat to ladies,” said Af, stiffly. “TI 
take it off to them.” Just then a vigorous gust of 
wind swept across the road, and, roughly brushing 
against Af’s hat, whisked it into a deep snow-drift. 

“Ha, ha! All for the ladies!” cried Mark. 

It did Af good to get his rebuff; and at first he 
walked along in a very reasonable frame of mind, 
when his hat had been restored to his head. 

But what did he soon pull out of his pocket? 
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It was a suspicious-looking flask, and he slyly 
tipped it. 

“Water?” asked Mark. 

Af shook his head. 

* Milk? ” 

Another head-shake, a smile added. 

“No. Something that gives a hunter courage. 
Just a taste you know.” 

The flask was labelled “ Sherry.” 
label. 

“Nonsense, Af! If you haven’t more courage 
than that, you had better put for home. You 
have heard of people killed by the weapons they 
were carrying? Yours is the very kind of a gun.” 

* Pooh!” exclaimed Af. 

“No pooh about it. See here, Af!” 

Mark had stopped, and was pointing out a low, 
shabby building, with broken, rag-stuffed windows 
and battered doors. It stood on the edge of a for- 
est. A man in tattered clothes leaned over a rough 
fence, and dolefully looked down into an empty 
pig-pen. 

“There, Af, that’s Joe Blackins. He has had 
your sort of a gun, and he has been firing it off 
a long time. Now look at him. He is riddled 
through and through. Look at his home, if you 
can call it that. He matches the pig-pen he is 
looking into.” 

“Oh, what a sermon!” cried Af, and tried to 
laugh. He felt Mark’s words, though. 

The young hunters trudged on.. Mark had been 
looking for signs of the bear, though several peo- 
ple had told him they thought there was little 
chance of finding the invader. 

“He has crawled into his hole, and you won't see 
him; and I rather think his hole is in Hunter’s 
Ravine,” an old hunter had told Mark.’ 

Hunter's Ravine was soon reached. It was 
draped with snow. Nota bear-track anywhere. 

“Hullo!” soon shouted Mark, going up to a 

‘stout, decayed tree, at the base of whose trunk was 
a hole in the snow. ‘“‘ Now I think something is in 
_ that hole.” 

“What — Mark — do — you think — it is?” 

“Oh, it might be a fox or some kind of a critter.” 

“You — you— go— well, [ll back you up,” 
said Af, turning pale and trembling. 

Mark went up to the hole, and, seizing a piece of 


Mark saw the 


oaken bough that had fallen near by, began to jab. 


it down into the hole. 

“Feel anything?” asked Af, slipping behind a tree. 

“Y—y—es!” replied Mark, furiously jabbing 
with his oak-investigator. 

“Oh — oh” — groaned Af. 

“And—he is growling—and coming!” said 
Mark, stepping back and seizing his gun. 

* Oh— oh” — shrieked Af, running now. 

Mark had his gun ready. 

It was pointed at the hole, up which was climb- 
ing a fierce growl. 

“Come on!” said Mark, his hand on the trigger, 
the muzzle levelled at the hole in the snow. 

“ Growl — growl — growl!” came a remon- 
strance, surly and rough; and the next moment 
the head of a bear was thrust out of the hole. 

“He looks ugly!” thought Mark. “Tl let him 
get up — and” — 

What would Mark do next? 

The bear was almost out of the hole, glaring 
fiercely at Mark, when “bang” went a gun; and, 
giving an ugly growl, the bear toppled over, and 
stretched out on the snow. 

“Af, Af!” shouted Mark. 

The other bear-hunter had disappeared. 

“Has he gone?” wondered Mark. 

He looked to the right, to the left; and there 
was no Af to be seen. Ie turned, and looked be- 
hind him. 

“Ho!” cried Mark. “You there?” 

Af was behind the trunk of a big pine; and here 


he protruded two staring eyes, calling out, “Oh, I 
thought he was coming this way.” 

“Dead, Af!” 

“What are you going to do with him?” 

“Get a sled, and haul him home.” 

“Why don’t you get a team, horse and wagon ? ” 

“Ours is off, and I can’t afford to hire another. 
I am going to haul the bear home on a sled.” 

Af did not think his hauling a bear home ona 
sled was very dignified. In the city they never 
would do it. This is very true. Bears are not 
seen in Cities, unless in menageries or zoélogical 
gardens. Af did not appear when Mark brought 
out his sled, and started off for his prize. 

Mark found it, lifted the beast upon the sled, 
and dragged it home. 

“You got quite a prize,” said a pleasant voice to 
Mark, when going through the village. 

“Yes, Mr. Thurlow,” replied Mark. “The 
bear threatened to make us trouble, and make off 
with one of our sheep.” 

“Glad you got him. I see, Mark, that you are 
not above carrying home your own goods, and on 
a sled.” 

“T hope not, sir.” 

“JT like to see that in a young fellow; and you 
don’t like to or need to have anything to help you, 
like what that young Huntoon — Alfred, I think — 
was handling one day. I know him, if he doesn’t 
know me. He had a basket on his arm; and now 
and then he would stop, pull out a flask, and tip it. 
I don’t like to see that in a young chap, or an old 
one, for that matter.” 

“No; sir, not I. 
some time ago.” 

“Good! good! I like to see it all.” 

The lumber man also wanted to see something 
else. This was indicated when Mark received a 
note, inviting him into the Thurlow counting- 
room. 

Mark accepted the opportunity that came to 
him, and improved it in his quiet, sensible way. 
He had no uncomfortable aspirations after great 
things, only to do the right thing from day to day. 
He tried to be faithful to his employer, was honest 
and reliable, and found neither his profit nor his 
pleasure in objects like Alfred Huntoon’s flask. 
Every day he asked God to help him do the very 
right thing. 

The years went by, and took Mark with them, 
till at last he had reached the age of thirty-five. 

John Thurlow was dead, and Mark was sole 
owner of the big saw-mill. He was fast growing 
rich. 

One wintry day, when he was sitting alone in 
his snug, warm office, a man called, who was shab- 
bily, thinly dressed, and his features had a nipped 
look, as if Jack Frost had tried his tweezers on 
them. 

“You—you don’t know me, Mark?” 

“ Why — why, no—TI don’t know you, unless it 
is — why, it can’t be Alfred Huntoon?” 

“Yes, I am Af Huntoon; and, you know, we 
went off one day together, and shot — or you shot 
a bear. Well, I guess, from what I hear and see, 


I have signed the pledge 


.that you have been managing all the way along 


just as you did then, shooting that bear. I went 
to the city, and I managed just as I managed that 
day; and I haven’t shot my bear yet. And I 
thought I would begin all over and start again, 
and try your way; and perhaps you would give 
me some work, and” — 

“Why, yes, Af: I’d like to help, and you shall 
have work.” 

If any one, a few minutes later, had looked out 
of Mark’s counting-room window, he would have 
seen a man near by hitching a chain to a log. It 
was Af Huntoon, now thirty-five years old, begin- 
ning life again. He wore an old overcoat Mark 
had given him. 


THE SQUIRREL’S ARITHMETIC. 


Hic on the branch of a walnut-tree 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat. 

What was he thinking so earnestly? 
And what was he looking at? 

The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head ; 

His nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he; 

How many nuts for this winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree? 


He sat so still on the swaying bough 
You might have thought him asleep. 
Oh, no; he was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. 
Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 
“The best way to do, without a doubt, 


Ts to gather all I can.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DO NOT JUDGE BY APPEARANCES. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


HE gardener did not think anything about it 

| as he put the bulb on the grass near a bed 

of pansies and a group of tall white lilies, 

but placed it there, and then walked off to the 

shed to get his tools before planting it; but one of 

the lilies was all up in arms, as if it were an insult 

to leave such a thing in her presence, and, looking 

down with something of scorn, she said to the in- 
nocent bulb : — 

“Dear me! what is he going to do with you? I 
hope he is not going to put you among our ranks. 
You look too bad for our company.” And she 
nodded to the whole array of flowers in the garden, 
smiling in bloom and fragrance. 

“ Please, lily, do not be so hard on me. [I shall 
soon be out of your sight, and you will not have 
any more remembrance of me for six weeks or 
longer; but then, I heard the gardener say, I shall 
have both face and form worth remembering, for 
T am a gladiolus.” 

“Poor thing, will you? Well, I should hardly 
expect it; but, if you are hopeful of some trans- 
formation, I should get out of sight as speedily as 
possible.” 

Then the gardener came along, and placed the 
bulb near the gorgeous lily; and the days went by 
in their delightful change of warm and bright and 
shadow, and, lo! in a little while there came up a 
green blade, and it rose higher and higher until it 
was the size of the lily. But many days passed by ; 
and then, when the lily was all through its bloom, 
the beautiful gladiolus put forth its gracious flower. 
And the lily was enthused to say : — 

“Dear me! but you have turned out better than 
I expected. I honestly confess to an admiration of 
you, and I see that I ought to have taken to you 
more kindly at the first on the word of the gar- 
dener that you reported to me. Pray forgive me, 
and receive my congratulations at your success in 
life.” 

“ All right, sister lily. We are all liable to mis- 
takes of that kind. Appearances are deceptive of 
things in the bulb. To know the value of any- 
thing, you must give it time to grow and show its 
true nature.” 

The gardener brought the master of the grounds 
to see this fair specimen, and extolled its color as 
being very fine and pleasing; and the master ex- 
pressed himself as more than satisfied with its 
charms. 

So the gladiolus was comforted for its rude 
greeting in the garden, 
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inherited ancestral memories of ambush 
and peril to prick and sting them in the 
dark with a vague sense of fear. 

The Spanish discoverers and explorers 


tell strange tales of a prediction among 


the Mayas that a powerful race of white 


an 


men would come across the sea some 
day. They believed the Spaniards were 
these white men, and were ready to re- 
ceive them gladly, and to look upon 
them with veneration as almost deities. 
They called the Spanish guns magic 
wands which brought forth thunder and 
lightning. Unfortunately, the Spanish 
treated them with contempt, and did not 
try to learn their thoughts or language. 
The houses at Uxmal are now called 


from the carvings on them, as the House 


NAZARETH 


FROM THE 


SOUTH-WEST, 


of Turtles or the House of the Serpent, 
or from some likeness to modern build- 
ings, as the Nunnery, which is so named 
because its long walls enclose a quiet, 
peaceful court, and the Governor’s 
House, on account of its size and the 
elegance of its decorations. Great skill 
is shown in the cut geometrical figures 
and patterns. The Diviner’s House, 
built very high, with a flat roof for 
watching the march of the stars across 
the heavens, is especially interesting. 
The Maya architects used a triangular 
arch; but they had not learned the secret 
of the keystone and round arch, though 


they were so near it that they would in 


Knowledge is not a shop for profit or sale, but 
a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator 
and the relief of men’s estate. Bacon. 


FOREIGN LANDS. 


Up into the cherry-tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

J held the trunk with both my hands, 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


T saw the next door garden lie 
Adorned with flowers before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass, 
The dusty roads go up and down, 
With people trampling into town. 


If I could find a higher tree, 
Farther and farther I should see, 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships, 

To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairyland, 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 


{0BERT LovuIsS STEVENSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DESERTED CITIES OF THE JUNGLE. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HAT boy does not find a charm in the 
Eastern tales of old cities, where the 
spiders weave their webs unbroken 

across the doorways of red palaces? or the black 
basalt villages of the Hauran, silent and empty, all 
the inhabitants having fled before the Arab rob- 
bers of the desert? But the Mexican and Central 
American jungles conceal deserted cities even 
more wonderful; for no one living can read all 
the secrets of their awful sculptures. The Maya 


omers, and, no doubt, diviners as well. 


race built palaces and temples upon high terraces, 
with a wide outlook; but the tropical forest has 
swiftly swept even over their “high places” with 
green billows of rustling foliage, and it is often by 
the merest chance that a traveller finds himself 
suddenly in the presence of a silent and ancient 
city. 

When he has climbed the steep stairways, he 
finds himself in very queer rooms, many of them 
dwarfish in proportions,— the Mayas were not five 
feet tall,— without chimneys or windows, and with 
a high-arched ceiling giving no light or ventilation. 
What kind of people could have built such houses 
to live in? They were very carefully made; and 
the fine lattice-work of stone in front was painted 
with vivid colors inside, and there were sculptures 
of men and beasts. If the carved human faces are 
good likenesses, the Mayas were not handsome, 
but had flat, low noses, oblique eyes, and probably 
high cheek bones and broad faces. Very likely 
they carved the turtles and serpents, the birds and 
fierce beasts, that adorn their walls, with some 
special significance, as we use a fox to mean cun- 
ning and a lion to represent power; and, perhaps, 
like so many savages, a particular man or family 
or tribe would choose some particular bird or ani- 
mal as bringing good luck or protecting from 
harm. I hardly think they carved these things 
with any special love of them, for that generally 
comes with more knowledge of nature than they 


possessed; and they seem to have chosen fierce. 


and terrible creatures instead of the gentle ones. 
They had some knowledge of the stars, and 
kept a sort of calendar, dividing the year into 
eighteen months. Their priests were their astron- 
That 
means persons who pretend to divine or foretell 
the future from what they saw in the heavens,—a 
flight of birds, a star shining unusually bright, or 
any unfamiliar appearance in the clouds. These 
they interpreted naturally from their own moods. 
For instance, a red sunset would seem to a con- 
sciousness of guilt like a fiery hand threatening 
disaster, or, if happy, any trifle would indicate 
success. Perhaps, at this time, most savages had 


all likelihood have soon learned it, had 
they not been conquered. Now these tribes quite 
vanished away from their old abodes, and have 
left many a secret untold as well as unlearned. 
The jungle has taken possession, and the 
feathery palm-fronds nod from the upper line of 
roofs and walls. The pyramid on which the 
Diviner’s House rises is deep in a tangle of leaf 
and blossom; and monkeys, the “ tree-folk,” play 
and chatter about the stone panthers’ heads and 
the carved serpent coils of the silent palaces. Or 
the red and green paroquets build their nests, and 
peck at the fruit in the old gardens, now a mere 
wilderness. But the Maya tongue is heard no 
more. 


All that [have accomplished, or expect or hope 
to accomplish, has been and will be by that plod- 
ding, patient process, which builds the ant-heap, 
particle by particle. Exvimu Burrirr. 


GOLDENROD. 


TELL me, sunny goldenrod, 
Growing everywhere, 

Did fairies come from fairyland 
And make the dress you wear? 


Did you get from mines of gold 
Your bright and shining hue? 
Or did the baby stars some night 

Fall down and cover you? 


Or did the angels wave their wings 
And drop their glitter down 

Upon you, laughing goldenrod, 
Your nodding head to crown? 


Or are you clad in sunshine 

Caught from summer’s brightest day, 
To give again in happy smiles 

To all who pass your way? 


I love you, laughing goldenrod, 
And I will try, like you, 
To fill each day with deeds of cheer, 
Be loving, kind, and true. 
F. J. Lovesoy. 


Every Other Sunday. 


lt is for the sake of man, not of God, that wor- 
ship and prayers are required; not that God 
may be rendered more glorious, but that man 
may be made better,—that he may be confirmed 
in a proper sense of his dependent state, and 
acquire those pious and virtuous dispositions in 
which his highest improvement consists. 

Brarr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE FLAMINGO AND ITS STRANGE 
NEST. 

HE flamingos inhabit both the old and new 
worlds; and, as you will readily gather from 
their long legs and neck, they are a wading 

bird, frequenting broad river flats or estuaries, 
marshes on the coast, and similar places where the 
water is not very deep and there is an abundance 
of food, such as newts, frogs, fish, and soft-bodied 
marine animals. When a flock of these birds are 
feeding, they always have a sentinel on guard to 
warn them of danger. The sentinel never feeds 
while on duty. Flamingos vary in color, some 
being a deep crimson, others a pale roseate tint; 
and there is also a pure white. The nest of the 
flamingo is an extraordinary structure, built of 
mud, earth, stones, and reeds, until they stand like 
a pillar about twenty-four inches above, the water. 
It is finished off with some fine grass and leaves, 
being hollow in the centre to contain the eggs. 
The bird sits upon it with both legs hanging down 
on each side, and the neck twisted around so that 
the head rests upon the back. A full-grown 
flamingo is five or six feet in height. Many thou- 
sands of these curious birds frequent the shores of 
the Red Sea and the Nile Flats. 


SSS 


SONG IN AUTUMN. 


Take down the sickle, boys, hurrah! 
The ears of ripened grain 

Are waiting for the reaper’s hand, 
Upon the fruitful plain. 

The mellow moon, the changing leaves, 
The earlier setting sun, 

Proclaim at last, my merry boys, 
The harvest-time begun. 


Thick on the hills, to-morrow noon 
The gathered stook must see, 

And with the loads of yellow corn 
Shall groan the axle-tree. 

The frost, my boys, will soon be here, 
And winter’s on the way; 

These glorious days will never, boys, 
For lazy farmers stay. 


Take down the sickle, boys, hurrah! 
While loads of ripened grain 
Are waiting for the reaper’s hand, 
Upon the fruitful plain. 
We'll gather up the golden grain 
With thankfulness once more, 
And fill with the returning seed 
Our basket and our store. 
CHARLES GAMAGE EAsTMan. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


ANNA BREWSTER’S PRIDE, AND WHAT 
PES COSTS EEK: 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 

EVERAL members of the graduating class of 
S the Rockford High School were loitering in 
one of the recitation-rooms of the school 
building. The examinations were all over, and it 
was pleasant to feel that they could loiter if they 
chose. The graduating exercises were to be held 
on the following day, and after that they were to 
separate for the summer vacation. Even in the 
fall, when many of the class would come back to 


THE FLAMINGO AND 


ITS STRANGE NEST. 


study again, it would not be the same; for they 
would be scattered among several different col- 
leges. 

Just now the subject of vacation was being dis- 
cussed, and each was telling what plans had been 
made. Two were going abroad. Roy Varney 
and his chum Bert Felix were going on a long 
yachting voyage with Roy’s father. ‘The Smith 
girls were going to Maine. Anna _ Brewster’s 
uncle and aunt were coming on from the West; 
and she was going with them to Quebee and the 
Saguenay, and then to the mountains for the rest 
of the summer. She had been talking enthusiasti- 
eally, tellmg what a delightful time she expected 
to haye. Suddenly turning to one boy who had 
not spoken yet, she asked, “ What are you going 
to do, Ware?” 

Ware Kendall flushed slightly, as he answered, 
“T am going to the mountains, too.” 

“Oh, how nice!” eried Anna. “Why didn’t you 
say so before? What house are you going to stop 
at, and how long will you be there? I'll be sure 
and have Uncle Edward come there, too.” 


The flush on Ware’s face deepened, and his 
shoulders stiffened a little, as if he was settling 
himself to do something unpleasant, as he said: “I 
am going to the Androscoggin House, and I ex- 
pect to be there all summer; but I am not going 
there for pleasure. I am going there to work.” 

“Oh!” Anna pronounced the interjection with 
that rapidly falling inflection which adds to the ex- 
pression of astonishment a note of disapproval. 

No one else said anything for a minute, and all 
looked somewhat surprised. They had under- 
stood that Ware was to enter Harvard in the fall; 
and, though they had known that his father was a 
clergyman with a large family and only a moder- 
ate salary, it had not occurred to them but what 
Ware was to spend the summer in pleasure, or, as 
they preferred to call it, “resting.” That he was 
to work in a hotel seemed particularly odd. 

“What are you going to do?” Bert Felix in- 
quired at last. 

“Tend the news-stand,” was the answer. 

“Well now that seems to mea real good thing 
to do,” exclaimed George Giddings. “The moun- 
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tain air will do you lots of good, and you will come 
back in the fall sharp to go to work.” 

Giddings had not spoken before. He was the 
richest member of the class; but he was a sensible 
boy, and good-hearted. His father was president 
of a well-known railroad, and George was going to 
Alaska with him that summer. 

“Well, ’'m going, anyway,” said Ware. “I got 
a letter last night, tellmg me I could come, and 
enclosing the passes for me to come with. It will 
be a change for me, certainly.” Then he added, 
as if he wanted to tell the whole truth, “And it 
will give me a chance to earn some money.” 

He did not choose to add that this money, which 
he expected to earn, had already been devoted, in 
his own mind, to giving his next younger brother, 
who was a cripple, the benefit of the treatment of 
a specialist. 

Later, going home, Anna Brewster, who was 
walking with the Smith girls, returned to the sub- 
ject. 

“T do think it’s so funny,” she said. “I shouldn’t 
think his father would let him go. It doesn’t seem 
nice to be working in a hofel like that. I’m sure I 
hope that Uncle Edward will not go to the Andro- 
scoggin. He used to be one of the faculty at Ann 
Arbor, you know, before he got to be so rich; and 
he’s awfully particular about lots of things. The 
last time I was out there he gave me such a lecture 
because I let a young man come to call on me 
whom he thought I didn’t know enough about.” 

A week later Ware was at the hotel. It did not 
take him long to learn the details of his work, and 
by the time the house began to fill up he had got- 
ten so well used to his new life that he began to 
enjoy himself. He had never been in the moun- 
tains before, and the lofty ranges which rose on 
both sides of the hotel were a constant delight to 
him. There were never any two days just alike; 
but, whether clear blue in the sparkling sunlight, 
capped in cloud, or wrapped in mist, they always 
had a charm. 

Ware, who planned to be a doctor, and had 
taken a scientific course, was very fond of botany. 
He had made a careful study of the plants around 
Rockford; and now he was delighted to find that 
here, on account of the altitude being so much 
greater, the flora was very different. He was 
allowed one afternoon a week off duty and on two 
other days in the week an hour each day, and in 
pleasant weather he spent all this time wandering 
about the hills with a botany and a specimen box. 

Early in August he was surprised to see Anna 
Brewster walk into the office and come up to his 
counter. She had a little girl about six years old 
with her, and explained that her uncle and party 
were stopping for some time at the Mt. Prospect 
House, a smaller house, about half a mile from the 
Androscoggin. It seemed that her uncle had been 
there before, and, liking the house, had returned 
to it for this season. The little girl was her 
cousin. : 

“T’ve had such a good time, in Canada,” she 
added, “and I know I’m going to like here in the 
mountains. There are some awfully nice young 
people staying at the Mt. Prospect, and I have got 
acquainted with some of them already.” 

After that Ware saw Anna occasionally, for, as 
the Androscoggin was much the larger house, the 
guests at the smaller houses were frequent patrons 
of the news-stand there; but he soon perceived 
that, though she was quite ready to talk with him 
when she was there alone, whenever she was with 
any of her new-made friends, she always carefully 
avoided him. 

Although a little disappointed at first, for it was 
hard to have the only person whom he knew about 
the mountains treat him in this way, Ware was 
sensible enough to accept the situation philosophi- 
cally, and rate such a friendship for just what it 
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was worth. So far as Anna was concerned, there 
was not the slightest reason why she should have 
taken on these airs. Her father was a lawyer, 
with only a comfortable practice, and a family 
which lived quite up to the limit of his income. 
In fact, they had more than once been indebted for 
very substantial favors to the uncle who was now 
giving Anna this vacation trip. 

One pleasant day, when Ware had his afternoon 
off, he took his “botany traps,” as the young 
woman who helped him at the stand rather laugh- 
ingly called them, and started for a long tramp up 
the river valley toward the base of Mt. Washing- 
ton. He had planned to follow the railroad track 
for the first mile or two, and then strike off into 
the woods on the right. Ife had gone a consider- 
able part of this distance when he was surprised to 
see Anna Brewster’s uncle, whom he had come to 
know by sight, coming toward him on the track. 
Mr. Brewster wore glasses, and now he was turn- 
ing his head from one side to the other with a way 
which near-sighted people have when looking care- 
fully for something. Just as Ware was passing 
him, he was surprised to have Mr. Brewster say, 
as his eye caught Ware’s tin specimen box: “ What 
is that you have there? Are you interested in 
botany, too?” 

“Yes,” said Ware, flushing with pleasure at the 
encounter. “J am very much interested in it.” 

“How fortunate!” Mr. Brewster continued. 
“For perhaps you can tell me something of the 
location of a plant- which I have been looking 
for here. JI am from the West, Ann Arbor. A 
friend of mine, who was here for some time last 
summer, wrote me of finding a very rare willow 
in this valley, the only specimen of the variety 
which had so far been reported south of the 
Canada line. Unfortunately, he merely described 
it as growing not far from the railroad track, 
about two miles from the hotel; and, though I have 
searched here several times, I have not been able 
to find it. Itis a great nuisance at such a time to 
be near-sighted. I wonder if you have found it.” 

“No, I haven’t,” Ware answered. “The fact is, 
the willows are so difficult to study that I haven’t 
tried to do much with them yet.” Then he added, 
“T am only a beginner, anyway.” 

“T noticed some willows the other day, behind 
that long wood pile up there,” pointing to a place 
some distance ahead, where the railroad company 
had several hundred cords of wood piled in long 
rows. “I didn’t look at them particularly; but, if 
you like, we will go there now.” 

“T shall be glad to,” Mr. Brewster answered, 
turning to retrace his course. 

Oddly enough, a little clump of willows which 
they found here were the very ones Mr. Brewster 
was in search of, but which he had missed on 
account of their being hidden by the piles of wood. 

This chance meeting was the beginning of a 
very pleasant acquaintance. Mr. Brewster was 
glad to find some one who was as enthusiastic over 
his pet hobby as he was himself; while Ware ap- 
preciated the advantage of his society, and enjoyed 
the prospect of Anna’s discomfiture when she 
came to learn that, all unknown to her, he had 
become acquainted with her uncle. 

One afternoon it happened that Ware had been 
sent by the proprietor of the hotel to the Mt. 
Prospect House on an errand. Coming back, 
whom should he meet, on the broad plank walk 
which connected the two houses, but a party con- 
sisting of Anna, some of her young friends, of 
whom she had talked so much, her unele, and his 
wife and little daughter. The young people were 
ahead; and, when Ware met them he was not sur- 
prised to have Anna, though she flushed slightly, 
pass him without a sign of recognition. Not so 
Mr. Brewster, though. As soon as he recognized 
Ware, he grasped him cordially by the hand, and 


introduced him to Mrs. Brewster. Then, calling 
to Anna, who-was now a short distance ahead, he 
said: “Come back here, Anna, a moment, please. 
I want to make you acquainted with a friend of 
mine.” 

Anna came back slowly, her face scarlet now, to 
hear him say, “This is Mr. Kendall, who has 
charge of the news-stand at the Androscoggin 
House. He has shown me several things about 
the botany of this region which I should never 
have known if it had not been for him.” 

Anna extended her hand with a confused apol- 
ogy for a greeting. She knew that Ware was too 
bright not to appreciate the situation; but she felt 
that he was also too true a gentleman, after all 
her ill-treatment of him, to take advantage of her 
dilemma. The meeting might have passed off 
smoothly, after all, if it had not been for little 
Ethel Brewster, who had been watching the intro- 
duction with wide-open eyes, and who now ex- 
claimed, with startling distinctness: “ Why, papa! 
Cousin Anna knows that young man. She has 
stopped to talk with him ever so long, lots of 
times, when I have been with her down to the 
Andwostwoggin House.” 

“What?” was all that Mr. Brewster said; but 
the way in which he said it meant volumes. Then 
he added, “We must bid you good-day, Mr. Ken- 
dall, as we are going directly to our rooms.” 

Just what took place there no one except Anna 
and her relatives ever knew; but a possible result 
of the interview was that, instead of going to Ann 
Arbor for the next four years, as Anna had casu- 
ally intimated to her schoolmates that it was quite 
probable she would do, she stayed at home. For- 
tunately for her feelings, so far as her young 
friends at the hotel were concerned, the stay of 
the Brewsters at the mountains was nearly at an 
end, and she was not obliged to see these young 
people again. 

Before he went away, Mr. Brewster had one 
more long walk with Ware; and, as a result of the 
conversation which they had, it came about that 
Ware did not go to Harvard that fall, but to Ann 
Arbor, where the influence of his friend not only 
secured him a good scholarship, but also helped 
him to sufficient congenial employment, so that he 
was able to quite pay all his college expenses. 


A drop of light is better to give or to receive 
than an ocean of obscurities. JOUBERT. 


TRUANT. 


Tommy thought there was nobody looking 
When he came running over the hill; 

Stopping to hide in a thicket of willows 
Till the bell in the village was still. 


Tommy thought there was no one to see him, 
None in the road or the fields or the wood; 
But all the willows, and all the grasses, 
And clouds and daisies, could see where he 
stood. 


All the buttercups standing together, 
All the wild roses that stood by the way, 
Laughed and rustled, “See Tommy, see Tommy, 
Tommy played truant to-day.” 


Bees and butterflies, flying before him, 
Told the story deep in the wood, 

“ Here comes Tommy, here comes Tommy, 
Tommy hasn’t been good.” 


Saucy waves laughed out in the river, 
*“ Tommy had lessons to-day : 

He’s so careless and lazy and dull 
He wanted to run away.” 


So all day wherever he wandered, 
So whatever he tried to do, 
Everything was upbraiding Tommy. 
I think he deserved it. Don’t you? 
S. A. Hupson. 
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THE BOYLESS TOWN. 


A cross old woman of long ago 
Declared that she hated noise : 

“The town would be so pleasant, you know, 
If only there were no boys.” 

She scolded and fretted about it till 
Her eyes grew heavy as lead ; 

And then of a sudden the town grew still, 
For all the boys had fled. 


And all through the long and dusty street 
There wasn’t a boy in view; 

The base-ball lot where they used to mect 
Was a sight to make one blue,— 

The grass was growing on every base, 
And the paths that the runners made ; 

For there wasn’t a soul in all the place 
Who knew how the game was played. 


The dogs were sleeping the livelong day : 
Why should they bark or leap? 

There wasn’t a whistle or call to play, 
And so they could only sleep. 

The pony neighed from his lonely stall, 
And longed for saddle and rein ; 

And even the birds on the garden wall 
Chirped only a dull refrain. 


The cherries rotted and went to waste, 
There was no one to climb the trees; 
And nobody had a single taste, 
Save only the birds and bees. 
There wasn’t a messenger-boy — not one — 
To speed as such messengers can: 
Tf people wanted their errands done, 
They sent for a messenger-man ! 


There was little I ween of frolic and noise : 
There was less of cheer and mirth. 

The sad old town, since it lacked its boys, 
Was the dreariest place on earth. 

The poor old woman began to weep, 
Then woke with a sudden scream. 

“Dear me,” she cried, “I’ve been asleep; 
And, oh, what a horrid dream!” 

St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR KITTY. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


VERY one who sees Kitty Gray, as we call 
him, is always seized with a wild desire for 
immediate possession; but that desire, if 

gratified, generally causes regret, for under those 
velvety paws are concealed the sharpest of claws, 
and in his love of frolic and fun he cannot refrain 
from using them on all occasions. Our Harry 
claims him for his particular property, and he 


seems to show more affection for him than any ~ 


one else. Harry holds him up, and says, “ Kiss me, 
Kitty” ; and Kitty puts a paw on both of Harry’s 
cheeks, and nips him gently on the end of his nose. 
If others try to win a caress from him, he uses his 
teeth and claws so vigorously that they usually 
let him alone afterward. In color he is very dark 
gray, striped with black; and his fur is very soft 
and fine. His tail is very large, and is his greatest 
pride, as he will not allow any one to touch it. 

He is allowed the freedom of the house in the 
daytime, and is the children’s constant playfellow. 
One of his greatest amusements is standing on his 
hind legs, looking out of a window, watching every- 
thing outside with great interest. When the fires 
are lighted in the mornings, Kitty must be let in 
first; and he sits on a chair, and looks on, seeming 
to regard the blazing fire with great wonder. He 
is very cleanly in his habits, tiptoeing into the sit- 
ting-room, and then, sitting behind the stove, licks 
every toe with the greatest care, and, when quite 


certain that there is not a speck of dirt to be found 
anywhere, springs lightly to a bed that stands in 
the room, and curls around fora nap. Once not 
feeling well, I was lying in bed; and, when he 
came in for his usual nap, his look of disgust on 
seeing the bed occupied was amusing. He walked 
to the stove, and, sitting down, eyed me in morose 
silence for perhaps ten minutes. ‘Then he came to 
the bed once more, and, standing with his fore 
paws on the bed, demanded in every possible way 
that I vacate that bed at once. As I failed to do 
so, he gave an angry sort of growl, walked into a 
bedroom, and took possession of another bed. 

The children haye a doll’s bed which has a mat- 
tress, quilts, pillows, etc., just like a large bed. 
One day they had brought it into the sitting-room, 
and forgot to take it back when through playing. 
All at once I heard them laughing uproariously, 
and calling me to “come quick” ; and there was 
Kitty stretched out on the little bed, asleep, with his 
head on one of the tiny pillows; and, when awak- 
ened by their noise, sat up in bed, rubbing his eyes 
like a sleepy baby. 

The children had been popping corn, and gave 
him a handful, which he ate with evident relish. 
He is extravagantly fond of molasses candy; and, 
when the children have a candy pull, he has a 
“pienic.” They give him a piece of warm candy, 
and he eats it greedily; but it is certain to lodge in 
the roof of his mouth, and his efforts to extricate 
it are ludicrous in the extreme. ‘This does not de- 
ter him im the least from wanting more, until 
something convinces him that he has had enough. 

Whenever we pare potatoes, he always wants 
some, and will eat several slices. Once I was ina 
hurry, and did not give him any, when he went to 
a barrel containing potatoes in the store-room, and, 
getting a small one, carried it in his mouth to the 
kitchen, where he sat under the table, and ate it. 
How he knew where the potatoes were kept was 
a mystery. When at our meals, he sometimes 
jumps up on Harry’s chair, and, putting his fore 
paws on Harry’s shoulder and his hind paws on 
the chair back, waits for him to get through eat- 


ing. Sometimes he will sit on a vacant chair, and 
be very quiet until cake is handed around. Then 
he gravely reaches his paw for a slice, too. When 


Alma gets through with her dinner, and gets down 
from her high chair, he knows then he can have 
his dinner, and, springing up in the high chair, eats 
his meat and drinks his milk from an old saucer 
with the greatest nicety, then washes his face, and is 
off for a frolic. 

His favorite plaything is a hollow rubber ball, 
which he ros about the room, sometimes with 
such force that it returns to him, to his great 
delight. Early in the spring a few large flies 
made their appearance; and, as he had never seen 
any before, he thought they were made to eat. 
He would climb to the middle of a window to catch 
one, holding it carefully until down on the floor 
again, when he would try tossing it up, as he would 
a mouse. When it failed to come down, his face 
was a study. Two or three such occurrences were 


enough. Afterward, when he caught a fly, he ate it 
at once. He opens the screen door by hooking his 


claws in the wire, and has learned to open the 
door quite wide before he goes through with a 
mighty bound, to avoid serious consequences to 
his tail, which has been caught more than once. 
He has learned to open a thumb latch on the stair 
door, opening into the kitchen. He pats the latch 
with his paw until it is unfastened, then runs a few 
steps lower, and pushes the door open with his nose 
and paw, and comes down. 

Sometimes during hot weather we leave the 
doors open of nights; and, if Kitty thinks I am 
lazy about getting up, he comes to my bed, and, 
standing on his hind feet, gently smooths my face 
with his paw. 


Thinking leads man to knowledge. He may 
see and hear, and read and. learn, whatever he 
pleases and as much as he pleases ; he will never 
know anything of it, except that which he has 
thought over, that which by thinking he has made 
the property of his mind. Is it then saying too 
much if I say that man, by thinking only, be- 
comes truly man? Take away thought from 
man’s life and what remains ? 

PHSTALOZZI. 
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THE VIOLET’S ADMIRER. 


(YouNG CoNnTRIBUTORS.) 


In a cool, quiet little nook lived a sweet little violet. 
All day long it sat slumbering, unmolested in its leafy 
bed. 

Near it grew a grape-vine, who never tired of being 
admired, and was so yain that the little violet, who was 
modest and shy, did not often seek her companionship. 
One day the grape-vine and the violet were talking to- 
gether. Said the former, with a sway of her pretty 
leaves: ‘I pity you, poor thing, down there in the sod. 
I wish that you could be higher and more important, 
so that you could be a fit companion for me. No 
wonder that you envy me.”’ 

Now the violet did envy the grape-vine, so she could 
not truthfully say, ‘‘I do not envy you.’’ So she said 
quietly, ‘‘ We were each made for a different purpose, 
so we must be contented with our lots.” 

‘Ah!’ said the vine, without heeding her, ‘ah! I 
wish that you bore such beautiful fruit as I do. In- 
deed, you are of no use whatever.” 

“We are all of some use, and must be contented 
with our lots,’’ resumed the violet, a trifle sadly. 

The violet had a dewdrop in her eye; and the vine 
turned to one of her gay neighbors, and said, ‘‘ See, the 
violet is weeping with jealousy.”’ 

By and by a beautiful lady, with flowing, rippling 
waves of golden hair and deep blue eyes, the color of 
the violet, came to admire the violet. The vine burned 
with envy as she heard the lady say, ‘‘ The grape-vine is 
pretty, but I like the violet best: it is the true emblem 
of modest happiness.’’ As she said this, all envious 
thought left the little violet; and she bloomed her best 
to gratify her admirer. 

Criarre L. BouLANGER (eleven years old). 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BRUNO AND HIS FRIENDS. 
(YounG CoNTRIBUTORS.) 


On one side of a large street in the city there lived a 
large Newfoundland dog. On the other side there 
lived a bull-dog. This bull-dog used to live in the 
country with some children; but he had bitten one of 
the children, so his master was obliged to sell him. 
Two women, who lived in the city, bought him to take 
care of their house nights. 

Bruno—for that was the Newfoundland dog’s name— 
was a good-natured dog. He lived with six children. 
The father and mother of these children liked Bruno 
very much. Every time that Bruno crossed the street 
or went near their house the bull-dog would bark at him. 
One day the bull-dog broke his chain,— for the women 


kept him chained,—and came after Bruno. Bruno 
waited until the dog was about to bite him. He then 
took the dog by the neck, and shook him hard. He re- 


peated this until the dog was nearly dead, and then left 
him. The dog soon died. The two women saw Bruno, 
and wanted to buy him because he was so brave. 
They offered a large sum for him. So Bruno’s master 
let him go. Bruno was not lonesome, for he could see 
the children any time he wanted to. 

Soon after the women decided to move into the 
country, and wanted to take Bruno with them. They 
started to the station, thinking Bruno was behind them. 
But, when they got there, Bruno was not in sight. Be- 
fore they had left the house, Bruno ran in back of the 
shed, and stayed there until the train had gone. He 
then went over to his first mistress’s home, and there 
he was received with kisses and hugs from the children, 
for they had never hoped to see him again; and Bruno 


stayed in his old home until he died. 
EVELYN NELSON. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE OLD HINGHAM MEETING-HOUSE. 
BY SUSAN M. BRADLEY. 
On the top of a hill, overlooking the ocean, 
A centre of interest, tradition, renown,— 
Aloof from the world’s petty strife and commo- 
tion, 
The meeting-house rises, the pride of the town. 


When first to these shores came our pioneer fath- 
ers, 
Intent on a purpose far-reaching and high, 
A safeguard for all from the force of life’s break- 
ers, 
This structure they prayerfully raised to the sky. 
At its feet sleep the men, once so true and cour- 
ageous, 
In the acre of God one by one laid to rest; 
And the storms have raged round the old church 
on the hilltop, 
But no power have they had o’er the highest and 
best. 
Its bell still rings out to its loved congregation : 
“Come higher,” it says to the weary below; 
And, never unheeding its kind invitation, 
They lay down their burdens, and willingly go. 


May the old church long stand on its firm-built 
foundations, 
Its spire long point to the blue sky above, 
And its bell long ring out to the sad world the 
story, 
“The greatest and sweetest and best thing is 
Love”! 


EDITOR'S CHAIR, 


Is it possible? Yes, it must be true, vacation 
for Every Other Sunday is over; and once more 
pictures, stories, and poems begin to get together, 
wondering when their turn will come. 

“ What has the editor been doing ?” 

“ Working!” 

“What!” rises in a chorus from the young peo- 
ple. “Work in vacation! Well, we must have 
another editor. No one who is in his right mind 
works in vacation time.” 

Just one minute, young folks, don’t be too 
hasty. Perhaps the editor’s vacation does not 
come just at the time when Hvery Other Sunday, 
you, school-teachers and others, go out to play. 

How is autumn for vacation? Beautiful au- 
tumn! Picking nuts, with glorious leaves of all 
colors oyer your head! Air so cool and yet so 
glowing as to make outdoor life heavenly! Fruit 
in the orchards and birds on the wing. The 
editor prefers to play in autumn; that is, he will 
have to play then or not at all. 

Do not think, however, that the editor had no 
fun while you were enjoying yourselves. Once 
he went into camp,— not in the woods, but with 
a whole regiment of soldiers,— and served as chap- 
lain; once he went off on the ocean fishing; once 
he sailed to islands in the ocean,— yea, twice; once 
he played golf until the darkness settled down; 
some other good times he has had. But the long 
play-week must come in the autumn. 

Now what have you been doing? O, Jamie, 
we are sorry to see that you are lame. Ah, yes, 
thrown from your bicycle! Coasting, of course. 

And why that long face, Annie? Been sick 
with fever five weeks. Well, that is bad. But 
think of the better times coming! How hungry 
you will be! 

Now, Reginald, you ought not to be so glum. 
What troubles you? “Must gotoschool!” Well, 
well! Do you want to play forever? You just 
said that you never, never, had had a better vaca- 
tion. Be thankful, young man, and smile. 

But we cannot speak to all of you separately. 
Here’s to the vacation days, may they cheer us on 
in the winter by their happy memories! Here’s 


to Every Other Sunday, may it be welcomed 
again by old friends and greeted by new ones! 
Here’s to the Sunday schools, may they fill up 
rapidly, go on triumphantly, and be a power for 
good! 


LETTER-BOX. 
We turn the key, and unlock the “ Letter-box,” 
Of course there is not much in it. Summer vaca- 
tion has kept the boys and girls away, to say 
nothing of young people and ministers who have 
been playing. But now we ask for contributions, 
—the more, the better. Send in bright enigmas, 
ingenious puzzles, curious conundrums, acrostics, 
Bible mysteries, Scriptural allegories, word jungles, 
—anything that will interest. Many a clergyman 
has cured insomnia by using the “ Letter-box” of 
Every Other Sunday. Many a young person has 
sharpened his mind by solving the hard things here 
arrayed. Many a lad or lassie has learned a great 
deal through this department. We welcome short, 
bright letters, also, from our young friends. 
Judging by the experience of last year, this part 
of the paper met with great favor. Will you not 
do all you can to maintain its popularity? 
Epiror. 


MULTIPLICATION PUZZLE. 


Finp out the words and put them down, and you will 
see that two words, meaning a fruit and a lonely place, 
will be found crossways, thus: X. 

1. A fruit. 

2. A number. 

3. A fruit. 

4, A cave. 

5. A desert place. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 

WHEN the following letters have been transposed, 
the initials read downwards will form the name of a 
well-known animal : —- 

1. Tohm — an insect. 

. Roolie —a bird. 

. Cynan —a girl’s name. 

. Tektin —a small animal. 

Eey — part of the face. 

Tachy — a boat. E. C. Barry. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in day, but not in night. 
My second is in taut, but not in tight. 
My third is in caught, but not in hold. 
My fourth is in bought, but not in sold. 
My fifth is in short, but not in long. 
My sixth is in right, but not in wrong. 
My whole is a part of the year. KE. M. A. 


ANAGRAM. 


Fr ouy liwl otn reah aerons, hes llwi lyerus arp oruy 
klseuenk. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


ENIGMA I. 


I Am composed of 28 letters. 

My 1, 22, 11, is used in writing. 

My 2, 4, 8, 5, we do with our fingers. 
My 4, 6, 7, 8, is opposite of hate. 

My 9, 10, 21, 27, is a kind of food. 

My 11, 12, 13, 14, is to hold. 

My 28, 27, 6, 7, 8, is used for cooking. 
My 27, 21, 15, 8, is not wild. 

My 20, 21, 22, is a grown boy. 

My 24, 25, 26, are grown boys. 

My 15, 21, 23, is angry. 

My 14, 16, is a pronoun. 

My 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, is an order. 
My whole is in the Bible. 


ENIGMA II. 


IT am composed of 16 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a woman’s name in the Bible. 
My 14, 15, 16, is opposite night. 
My 7, 6, is opposite from. 
My 11, 12, 18, gives light. 
My 8, 9, 10, is not he. 
My 8, 12, 10, 4, 5, is in haste. 
My whole is a paper. 

ENIGMA III. 
I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 5, is a swift animal. 
My 15, 8, 17, 2, 12, is the staff of life. 
My 7, 4, 5, 14, 3, is a weapon used by the Romans. 
My 1, 9, 2, 8, is a kind of frost. 
My 4, 14, 6, 18, is a portion. 
My 15, 10, 8, 11, 7, is what fire does. 
My 16, 14, 13, 17, is tardy. 
My whole is a magazine. 


GERALD Horr. 


Doe obo 


Marion Humes. 


STANLEY A. MARCH. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Latest publications of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society : — 

Srory or IsraEv. 
Albert Walkley. 


Primary Grade. By Rev. 
Twenty illustrated four-page 


leaflets. Price 12 cents net, postage extra. 
Great THoucuts oF IsRAe.. Primary 
Grade. By Rev. Albert Walkley. Twenty 


illustrated four-page leaflets. 
postage extra. 

Srory or IsranL. Twenty Lessons for Inter- 
mediate Classes. By Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Paper covers. Price 15 cents a copy; per dozen, 
$1.50. , 

Great THoucuts or Israni. Twenty Lessons 
for Intermediate Classes. By Rey. Edward A. 
Horton. Paper covers. Price 15 cents.a copy; 
per dozen, $1.50. 

Story or IsrarL. Twenty Lessons for Ad- 
vanced Classes. By Rey. William Hanson Puls- 
ford. Paper covers. Price 15 cents a copy; 
per dozen, $1.50. 

Great THoucuts oF ISRAEL. 
for Advanced Classes. By Rey. William Hanson 
Pulsford. Paper covers. Price 15 cents a copy; 
per dozen, $1.50. 

The above manuals constitute all the lessons 
published in the one-topic three-grade system for 
1S 96-97. 

QuEstTIoNs ON THE OLD TEsTamENT Books IN 
THEIR Rigur OrpER. By Rey. John W. Chad- 
wick. Pages 45. Paper covers. Price 20 cents 
a copy; per dozen, $1.80. 

A CarecuisM OF LippraL Fairy. By Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. Second edition. Pages 112. 
In cloth, 35 cents a copy; per dozen, $3.50. 
Paper cover, 20 cents a copy; per dozen, $1.80. 

A Book or Sone anp Service. Fourteenth 
edition. Price 40 cents a copy; per dozen, 
$4.00. 

Sones or Happy Lire. (On sale.) A col- 
lection of original music and words by various 
authors. Miss Sarah J. Eddy, Editor. Pages 
192. Price, stiff board covers, 30 cents a copy; 
postage, 8 cents. 

New Lessons. The lessons for 1897-98, to 
be issued every week in leaflet form as heretofore, 
will be on “Beacon Lights of Christian History,” 
the whole course of forty lessons covering the 
Sunday-school year. This series will treat Chris- 
tian history from the death of Paul down to our 
present day, giving in biographical and picturesque 
form the leading characters and events of these 
great centuries. The lessons will be published in 
two grades, Intermediate and Advanced: the 
Primary heretofore issued will be omitted. 
Twenty of the lessons in both grades (one-half of 
the course) will be illustrated. The Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced grades will be published in 
separate four-page leaflets, thus providing more 
matter for class-work than in the previous leaflets. 
Both grades will be prepared by Rey. Edward A. 
Horton. Price 75 cents a hundred leaflets. 


Price 12 cents net, 


Twenty Lessons 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
SunDAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume; publication is suspended in 
July and August. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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